.nights I would take the card, call for one of my little girl
friends, and together we would take the tram to Brixton or
any near-by district where there was a theatre. I would
present myself and my card at the box office. The man
would look through the wicket at me a little doubtfully,
whereupon I would put on my most innocent and pleading
look. Usually someone hanging about would say: "Oh,
give the kids a couple of seats." We would skip in and find
places in the gallery, and sometimes the dress circle.

After the show we would take the tram home, hoping
desperately to get there before our mothers found us out.
One night, however, luck deserted us. Mother came home
from Granny's earlier than usual. She found the other little
girl's mother hammering at our door.

"Your Gertie came and took my Mabel!" she cried.
"They're not back yet."

Mother did not put off whipping me to ask questions.
After the punishment, she began to inquire into our evening.
What seemed to shock her most of all was our riding to and
from Brixton on the tram, alone.

"Did you speak to anyone?" she demanded.

"A gentleman spoke to me," I said proudly.

"How do you know he was a gentleman?" Mother asked
suspiciously.

"Because he was wearing a gold watch and chain!"

Strangely, this seemed to satisfy her as completely as it
had satisfied me, and there was a smile lurking in her eyes.

The rooms on Kennington Oval marked the high tide
of our finances. We lived there only as long as luck was
with Dad. Then we moved, as we frequently did after that.
There was a regular ritual connected with these movings
which varied only as we moved up or down in the economic